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BEGINNINGS. 

In these days of novel inventions, inauguration speeches, 
and ‘progress,’ it has become an announcement of 
daily recurrence, that something has begun. We live 
in a creative and prolific age, among a race incessantly 
employed in originating, founding, multiplying, and 
constructing. Our morning paper records the birth 
of quite as many things as persons—of solid edifices, 
enormous works, useful institutions, world-wide systems, 
as of mere flesh and blood infants. If one column 
acquaints us that sons and heirs have been born 
into certain respectable households, elsewhere we find 
recorded the nativity of new scions of the Railway 
family, the Commercial Enterprise family, the Educa- 
tional Institute family, or—alas! that it should still be so 
—the Prison Discipline family. And of these offspring 
in both categories, some are destined to become 
memorable for all time. In one pink bundle of squalling 
humanity, there may lie the germ of the future states- 
man, poet, orator, warrior, and what not. In the 
modest structure or experimental gathering that invited 
public notice for the first time on the same day, the 
world may hereafter recognise the realisation of an idea, 
the beginning of a movement which shall influence the 
destinies of mankind from generation to generation. 

It has been our fortune to be ‘in at the birth’ of 
not a few of these material and moral existences, and 
very pleasing are the impressions left upon our memory 
by those events. We have seen many a foundation- 
stone laid; we have assisted at many a ship-launch ; 
we have looked on while vast docks were first opened 
for commerce; we have sailed in the first of a new 
line of steam-packets; we have played spectators 
while a prime-minister cut the first sod of new 
railways; and have sat in the special train which 
first whirled along the completed line, conveying the 
directors and their friends to the decorated station, 
where they were awaited by a champagne lunch and a 
congratulatory speech from the same minister, or his 
successor. We were among the first to cross the new 
Hungerford suspension-bridge, when the performance 
was not devoid of peril, after a sleet-storm, and with 
only a single plank laid down of the roadway. We 
listened to the first speech made in Barry’s new House 
of Commons, and left our seat when ‘ strangers were 
ordered to withdraw,’ and honourable members found 
their way, ‘the Ayes to the right, and the Noes to the 
left,’ for the first time into the new division-lobbies. 
We sympathised in the trials sustained by poor 
Mr Smith, with his first screw-propelled vessel, the 
Archimedes, parent of a new system of steam-navi- 
gation; and we stood upon Penge Hill while the first 


column was erected for the Paxtonian Palace. We held 
shares in the first asphalt and bitumen enterprise ; the 
secretary to the first company for the manipulation of 
gutta-percha was our honoured relative. At trial- 
trips, at opening-days, at private views and inaugural 
feasts innumerable have we attended ; and in our own 
especial vocation, were subscribers—before geese were 
plucked for our private use—to the first Penny 
Magazine ; were members of the first mechanics’ insti- 
tution; and contributed to the first number of more 
than one ‘organ’ which has since achieved prosperity 
and fame. For five-and-twenty years, the great events 
of our life have been Beginnings. 

Other Beginnings there have been, of wider influence 
upon the fortunes of the human, and especially the 
metropolitan family, in which we took a more im- 
personal interest. The first gas-lamp, the first blue 
policeman, the first reformed parliament, the first 
Hansom cab, the first registered joint-stock company, 
were the landmarks of new eras in the political, the 
social, and the commercial history of England. We 
shall, however, always look back with special wonder 
at the inauguration of three particular discoveries, 
esteeming it among the most fortunate incidents of 
our career, not merely to have witnessed their begin- 
nings, but to have had a full acquaintance with the 
antecedent state of things. The triad we speak of 
comprises railways, penny-postage, and plate-glass. 
Felicity is so much a matter of comparison, that no 
happiness is perfect in present enjoyment unless it can 
be contrasted with past sufferings and privation. Who 
that luxuriantly travels 300 miles first-class express 
in ten hours for L.2, or economically accomplishes 
the same distance in a third-class excursion-train for 
a few shillings, can thoroughly appreciate the comfort, 
rapidity, and cheapness of conveyance now afforded 
him, unless he has passed in former days through the 
purgatory of a long stage-coach journey? We have 
enjoyed the privilege. We have rushed to the coach- 
office, in panic apprehension of finding all the places 
taken. We have waited in the rain at a cross-road to 
catch the stage, with the agreeable prospect of incar- 
ceration for another day and night in a dismal inn, 
should the vehicle happen to be full. We have spent 
four-and-twenty hours on the top of a coach, soaked 
with rain, powdered with snow, and crystallised with 
frost, until every particle of sensation was cramped 
and chilled out of our frame; or have endured for the 
same time the agonies of slow suffocation inside. The 
traveller who would now obtain a practical experience 
of these horrors, must go far afield, and take some 
trouble in the search. He will find nothing like them 
more accessible than the cross-country diligences in 
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the south of France, or, peradventure, in some German 
Eilwagen. Yet even then he will learn but very 
ge ng what railways have done for the world. 
obtain an inkling of the personal comforts 
, but gets no glimpse of the social changes 
they have wrought. He does not see how they have 
town and g trade, 
distributing manufactures, diffusing intelligence, and 
effacing the idea of separation and banishment even 
from those whom fortune has carried far away from 
friends or kindred. Often, in our youthful yearnings 
for affection, and when London was but a ‘ populous 
solitude’ to us, have we trudged to Lad Lane—since 
elevated into Gresham Street—to see start the single 
stage-coach which traversed our native county-town, 
merely for the pleasure of reading its well-beloved 
name on the door-panels. Between us and that 
remote and abandoned home, there was indeed a great 
gulf fixed; yet we felt something like the ghost of a 
reunion, even by the spell of that dingy vehicle, since 
we knew that it would pass within sight and hail of 
our old haunts towards nightfall of the next day. At 
present, there are five trains per diem from London to 
that same town; and if the whim seizes us—as it does 
sometimes—at our breakfast-table, we can knock at 
the hall-door just as the old butier announces lunch. 
We rejoice, also, to have reached a corresponding 
age before the era of Rowland Hill and his penny- 
posts. How else could we appreciate as they deserve 
the beneficent influences of the system—far transcend- 
ing, both in degree | and character, the most sanguine 
ramifying into every corner and nook 
of the kingdom, paying glad visits to every hearth, 
and remodelling alike the business, the pleasures, and 
* the charities of life? It constitutes one of the plea- 
sures of existence to contrast the ‘now’ and ‘then’ 
of matters epistolary—to compare the ease and fre- 
| sae A of correspondence, the affairs transacted, the 
ships cherished, the kindly messages interchanged 
by aid of a penny-stamp and the Duke of Argyll’s 
subordinates—with the sluggishness and irregularity 
of communication in former days, when the warmest 
friendships were allowed to fade into oblivion because 
neither friend thought he had anything to say which 
would outvalue the twelvepence his letter would cost the 
receiver. In business matters, the change thus accom- 
plished amounts to a revolution. One old gentleman, 
indeed, we remember visiting down in Somersetshire in 
the early days of the new system, who regretted the 
change ; complaining bitterly that his letters had lost 


the time when a London letter was an event. But our 


of course, our revolution, of the Three Days. He 
shewed much interest in an event which, he said, he 
had himself witnessed ; and proceeded to describe some 
of its incidents, dwelling most fondly upon the remem- 
brance that he had seen the dauphin digging with his 
little wooden spade in the Tuileries gardens, in the 
sight of a Parisian mob, and with a cap of liberty on 
his head. His revolution evidently culminated in 
that famous many-named Place, where, in the presence 
of the statue of Liberty, so many crimes were com- 
fo, Se come. As personal reminiscences, the 

= es uire’s tales seemed to us like stories from before 
the Flood. More than one deluge had indeed passed 
over Europe since the days of which he spoke—sweep- 
ing many things away, and burying others strata-deep 
underground, but leaving a few fossilised specimens 
for the admiration of posterity. 


Some lady-correspondents, we recollect, entertained 
a eee objection to the new postal system at 


the excuse for Bape ay the pleasure of receiving, 
that — on so dear to the feminine epistoliser—a 


crossed letter. In the end, however, they seem to 
have tranchée the difficulty, by writing just as ‘cross-ly’ 
as ever. We say this without any disparagement to 
their tempers. 

Of plate-glass, what can we say, except that it has 
become an institution? If we observe that it has 
completely transmogrified the aspect of our cities, 
created wholly new genera of shops, and altered the 
character of the commodities displayed therein—of 
the shopmen who sell those commodities, and the cus- 
tomers who buy them—we shall but have noticed some 
of its most obvious and unmistakable characteristics. 
There is that within which passeth show. The future 
historian, gifted with proper powers of analysis and 
reflection, can alone discover how thoroughly the tone 
and taste of the present generation has become influenced 
and saturated by the idea of plate-glass. The zsthetic 
conditions of British humanity have been totally 
changed under its operation; yet the idea itself is 
comparatively recent, while its domestic realisation as 
an article of production is more modern still. Not 
long since, the two largest glass-plates then known in 
England were imported, of all places in the world, from 
St Petersburg, for the late Duke of Wellington. The 
arrival of these brittle monsters was considered matter 
of public interest ; while the discovery that one of them 
had been broken in transitu, gave rise to an expression of 
national sorrow. In our juvenile cultivation of science, 
we became ambitious of building an electrical 
and after much search and chaffering, bought a small 
O of plate-glass for about the price which would now 
command a handsome mirror for our chimney-piece, 
frame and all. We have since wandered in Crystal 
Palaces, and yet felt that we were only at the Beginning 
of the crystalline development. 

*Ogni medaglio ha suo reverso’—When there is a 
beginning, there must be an end. Nay, more—many 
Beginnings do but announce and signify the ending of 
things that have gone before. On the lst of January, 
our years have advanced towards their close—in our 
opening chapter, we make some approach to ‘Finis.’ 
Are our national beginnings to have also an end—and 
when? Is Mr Macaulay’s famous New Zealander 
really a pe ? Are the ruins of 
St Paul’s to be oue day visible from a broken arch of 
London Bridge? Who is to be the last passenger over 
that bridge, opened in such state by the r of 
our present gracious sovereign ?—who is to preach the 
last sermon, and intone the last anthem, beneath Wren’s 
stately dome? We stood by while the Britannia tube 
was raised to its destined place—will that huge mass 
of cunningly wrought iron ever subside into the 
Straits? and who will be the last tourist to cross it en 
route for Holyhead? The first ship entered the new 
Victoria Docks only the other day—whither will the 
last be bound that quits it, and will she sail with 
cargo, or in ballast? We heard the first speech in the 
new House of Commons—when will be the last, and 
who the speaker? Is it to be the last dying speech 
and confession of the glorious British constitution ? 

Other cities, rich and powerful in their day, have 
had to answer these solemn questions. They have 
seen their glories ‘star by star depart,’ and have re- 
gistered the steps of an irrevocable decline in deserted 
palaces, depopulated streets, abandoned works, and 
defunct institutions. Far distant from us be such a 
day. At present, we rejoice to know that the pre- 
vailing symptoms are those of growth and vitality: 
Beginnings still predominate. His Royal Highness 
has not yet completed his collection of silver trowels. 
Such ‘ends’ as we have to record are not signs of 
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We confess that we should like to know who drove 
the last Exeter mail—who lighted the last street-lamp 


the con 
A few more ‘ends,’ indeed, we are still anxious to 
witness, though with not the slightest wish to hasten 


the advent of the New Zealander. We should much 
like to know, for example, when the last sewer is to 
discharge its foul contents into the Thames—when the 
last vestry-squabble is to leave streets uncleansed, 
houses undrained, and public libraries unopened— 
when the last il is to subordinate 
the wellbeing of his fellow-citizens to a turtle-feast, 
and the last railway director view the affairs of his 
company through any other ‘ medium’ than the interests 
of the shareholders. Some more delicate questionings 
we would also submit to destiny. Who will offer the 
last bribe to a voter in order to secure his election, or 
the last corrupt support to a minister in order to obtain 
a place? Who will be the last to purchase rank in an 
honourable profession, or buy for money the pastorship 
of souls? When for the last time shall we get poison- 
ous food, adulterated drugs, and false doctrines, instead 
of wholesome life-preserving articles? When will 
the Custom-house register the last perjury, and West- 
minster Hall accept for justice the last quibble? 
When will red tape cease to trouble us, and routine be 
at rest? Who are to give us the last stones for bread, 
the last serpents for fish? At what blessed era may 
we expect to see the last quack, the last make-believe, 
the last wolf in sheep’s clothing, the last turnip- 
lantern ghost, the last ermined-skeleton majesty ? 
When is the last Carlyle to abdicate his functions 
upon the extinction of the last sham? When these 
‘ends’ come to pass, then indeed may we find 
opportunity to open a new and most glorious chapter 
of Beginnings. 


THE COURT-BALL. 

Tue splendid city of St Petersburg wore an air of 
unusual gaiety and excitement on the morning of the 
6th December 18—. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Winter Palace, this excitement and bustle 
of preparation was manifest. Servants clad in the 
imperial livery were to be seen running to and fro in 
all directions ; some assisting to lift into their places 
the most fragrant exotics, destined to decorate the 
sumptuous halls; others laden with some of the choicest 
flowers, looking gayer and more beautiful because of 
the contrast they presented to the dead winter-season 

out of doors ; whilst to a third set of careful hands, were 
intrusted the transport of the large light bandboxes 
containing the ball-dresses of her majesty’s maids of 
honour. 

All these signs of preparation for the coming festivity 
belonged especially to that day ; for had not the Empress 
Alexandrine issued her invitations, those 
so honoured as to receive them to attend her annual 
ball, given in celebration of his majesty the Emperor 
Nicholas’s name-day ? 


= 


Already, at daybreak, some honest prayers for his 
health and happiness had been offered up, and some 
warm, heartfelt good wishes for his prosperity breathed 
from the twelve prisoners for political offences pardoned 
and liberated, in honour of that occasion, from the 
fortress ; but, indeed, though doubtless their emotions 
might surpass in enthusiasm and intensity those of 
the mass of the people, still there was pretty generally 
spread in those days a very warm and loyal-hearted 
feeling of personal attachment to the czar, which, 
of course, signalised itself on this his saint’s day. 

At noon, Nicholas reviewed his noble regiment of 
the Chevalier Guards in the Champ de Mars, taking 
occasion to compliment, with a few well-chosen words, 
his most efficient officers; on whom, also, he bestowed 
more tangible marks of his favour, by presenting 
them with medals of gold, bearing his likeness. From 
thence he drove to the ice-mountains, where the 
young cadets were amusing themselves after par- 
taking of a splendid collation, provided for them by 
their imperial master. Ay, and right royal and noble 
did he look as he leaped from his sledge on arriving 
on the ground; and right glad and welcome rose the 
cheer from 200 young voices, clear and shrill in the 
frosty air, greeting his presence among them. 

Thus passed the hours of the féte-day. At ten 

o'clock at night, the windows of the Winter Palace 
presented one blaze of light ; and the string of carriages 
drawn up to deposit the guests at the great doors, 
betokened that the crowning festivities of the day were 
about to begin. By eleven o'clock, the emperor and 
empress had entered the ball-room, and walked through 
the first Polonaise, when two very elegantly dressed 
ladies passed through the crowds of decorated uniforms 
that obstructed their progress, and made their way 
up to the far end of the magnificent saloons, to the 
dais occupied by the empress. As they will play 
rather an important part in this little narrative, I will 
describe their position in life and their personal 
appearance. 
Although of Polish extraction, the elder of the two 
sisters—for such was their relationship—possessed the 
style of beauty most admired in Russia. She might 
have been about twenty-five years of age, and was 
fair, fresh-complexioned, and of middling stature; well 
formed, but with that full figure which gives promise 
in after-life of embonpoint. Dressed with extreme 
taste, and blazing with jewels, she attracted many 
eyes as she floated through the room. Six or seven 
years earlier, she had married the Prince Gagarine, 
a noble well known to stand high in favour at court, 
but supposed to be so exclusively occupied with his 
military duties as to have but small sympathy with 
the wife so many years younger than himself. They 
had no children, and the interest and amusements of 
the Princess Gagarine centered in the world of gaiety, 
where she filled a prominent place, and of which she 
was esteemed a most distinguished ornament. 

On the evening in question, her look and whole 
manner denoted some especial cause of pride and 
pleasure, and it arose from the very legitimate cireum- 
stance that it was the first occasion of her sister's 
appearance in the highest society of the capital; and 
I call this pride and pleasure legitimate, for she filled 
in some degree the place of a mother to the young girl 
who accompanied her. 

It may seem strange that this evening should have 
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been the first introduction of that sister to the court, 
but it was the consequence of a train of circumstances 
somewhat unusual. Owing to the feeble health of 
their mother, she had been brought up in great 
retirement; and it was only on the death of this 
lady, some time before, that the duty of finishing 
her education, and presenting her to the world, had 
devolved on the princess. For this reason, a mixed 
feeling of curiosity and admiration pervaded the 
courtly crowd, who turned to gaze on the fair young 
companion the princess led so triumphantly to the foot 
of the throne. 

Natalie Polensky was barely seventeen, and pre- 
sented a great but charming contrast to her elder 
sister. Tall, slight, with masses of the darkest hair, 
glossy and beautiful, folded simply round her head in 
thick braids, with a more lofty, refined, spiritual style 
of beauty in her features, and a more sweet and earnest 
expression in her dark eyes, well might she excite the 
envy of some, and gratify the admiration of others of 
the gazers who turned so inquiringly towards her; 
and, above all, well might she justify the conscious air 
of undisguised pleasure with which the princess pre- 
sented her to her imperial mistress. As to Natalie, 
her manner, shy, and yet dignified, expressed in graceful 
contrast the gratification so young a girl must have 
felt in so splendid a scene, and somewhat of bewilder- 
ment at the crowd and confusion around her. 

As they retired from making their obeisance to 
their imperial hosts, the kind eyes of the empress 
followed them with some interest; and she smiled 
slightly to see how many aspirants pressed forward to 
solicit the hand of Natalie for the dance about to 
begin. But ere she could make a selection, the Grand- 
duke Alexander, the present emperor of All the 
Russias, passed through the crowd, and led her out 
from the midst of the many competitors for the first 
waltz. Nor were Natalie’s triumphs destined to end 
here; the emperor himself congratulated the princess 
on her sister’s rare attractions ; and the empress hinted 
that, on the first occasion, she would decorate her with 
the chiffre, and appoint her maid of honour. 

Never had a ball seemed so delightful, and never did 
return to her home more gratified than 


but the commencement of a series of conquests; 
and this might sccount for the fair Natalie refusing 
many brilliant and unexceptionable offers of marriage. 
Possibly, young as she was, she shrunk from sur- 
rendering her liberty so soon—possibly she nursed 
some girlish dream of greater love and more faithful 
devotion than these courtly suitors seemed likely to 
bestow upon her. Her sister left her undisturbed, 
and made no remonstrances on account of those 
many rejections; perhaps she did not wish so soon 


her majesty; and the first separation between them 

occurred when she went with the court to spend the 

summer season quietly at Peterhof, in the happy 

domestic circle of her imperial mistress. 

fy a the attraction the empress had felt towards 
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the maid of 
family of one 


the 
she on that memorable night; and, indeed, it was | ruined.’ 


escape the eagle observation 


she learned to love as a friend, while she revered and 
honoured her as a mistress, 

So passed the brief bright summer-days at Peterhof. 
In the meantime, people began to wonder why the heir- 
apparent of the throne did not marry. His father more 
than once spoke to him seriously on the duty that lay 
before him, and questioned him respecting his feelings 
towards the various German princesses whose families 
alone could be honoured by his choice. The grand- 
duke answered lightly enough, that there was plenty of 
time before him; and with a significant shrug of the 
shoulders, that made even his father’s face relax into 
a smile, dismissed the topic. 

By and by, the empress also addressed her son on the 
same subject, telling him openly how anxious she felt 
about it. He answered her as he had done his father; 
but it is not so easy to deceive a mother’s eye; she 
well knew this assumed indifference veiled some deeper 
feeling in her son’s heart. She determined to watch 
him narrowly. Judge, then, of the mingled consterna- 
tion and pain with which she became convinced her 
favourite Natalie was the object of his affections, and 
when she could not but believe that the feeling was 
warmly reciprocated. 

The Princess Gagarine was immediately commanded 
to a private interview; wherein, to her extreme sur- 
prise, the empress, with heightened colour and ner- 
vous trembling of the voice, accosted her by demanding 
abruptly what she knew about her sister’s audacious 
attachment. The princess, of course, denied all know- 
ledge, all suspicion of the fact imputed, and endeavoured 
to reassure the empress by declaring that she must 
be mistaken; but when she was dismissed, and could 
question Natalie in private, she found that such was 
by no means the case. In vain did she argue with her 
that it was impossible the grand-duke should really 
love her; in vain represent to her that he only assumed 
the appearance of affection to amuse himself at her 
expense; and urged upon her, by every consideration 
of pride, of self-respect, and womanly feeling, to rouse 
herself from so dangerous, so fatal a delusion. To all 
this, Natalie only made reply by confessing the most 
entire faith in her lover’s protestations. After a pro- 
longed and painful discussion, the princess sought her 
husband’s advice upon the matter. He took it up 
most seriously, and threw himself upon his sister-in- 
law’s compassion, imploring her, for all their sakes, to 
combat and control her unfortunate passion ; adding, 
‘If once it reach the ears of his majesty, we are all 


Next day the princess besought an interview with 
her majesty, which was immediately granted; and 
throwing herself at the empress’s feet, she implored 
her to pardon what she called her guilty negligence in 
not having foreseen such a possibility, and warned her 
sister against yielding to it, declaring her own and her 
husband’s perfect innocence in other . *Com- 
mand us, madame, and how gladly and implicitly shall 
you ep obeyed! I will watch over my unfortunate 
sister night and day: never shall they meet again; 
never shall any messages or correspondence pass 
between them; only, 1 entreat majesty, 
what has transpired a a secret from the emperor, or we 
are all lost.’ 

The empress, mollified by her candour and submis- 
sion, promised to think over it, and see her again. 
Three days from that time, the two sisters were on their 
way to Italy, as the rumour ran, to cultivate to the 
utmost the great musical talent of the younger lady, 


;| which had so recommended her to her imperial mis- 


tress’s favour. In itself, this would have excited no 
surprise; but the downcast looks, ill health, and 
evident depression of spirits under which the grand- 
duke laboured, gave rise to many whispered hints, that 
took form and shape gradually—and which did not 
the czar; therefore it 
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was with more authority of manner than in his first 
discussion with his son, that he commanded him to 
prepare for a tour into Germany, for the express 
purpose of selecting his future consort. 

Three years passed away, and the short and brilliant 
reign of Natalie Polensky had been almost forgotten 
in the triumphs of later and more fortunate beauties ; 
the Grand-duke Alexander had recovered his usual 
health and spirits, and even the likelihood of his 
approaching nuptials with the Princess Mary of Darm- 
stadt began to be currently reported. In the meantime, 
Natalie had gradually faded away like a flower trans- 
planted to some uncongenial soil, and with the heat 
of the noonday sun pouring down unsheltered upon 
its head. She had altered day by day, wasting and 
fretting away to a pale delicate spiritless girl. Her 
medical men pronounced her illness to be a decline ; 
there seemed not so much of actual disease, as utter 
prostration of strength, and an overwhelming lassitude 

languor, from which nothing could arouse her; 
and they suggested that, as a last resource, revisiting 
her native land might be beneficial, as indeed it seemed 
to offer the only hope of recovery. 

Then, for the ‘fest time, “the Princess Gagarine 
ventured to forward a petition to the emperor, stating 
her sister’s case, and soliciting most humbly permission 
to return to Russia. On the first presentation of the 
request, it was refused most peremptorily; but the 
empress, hearing how pale, and feeble, and altered her 
old favourite had become, interfered with such success, 
that not only were they recalled to the capital, but on 
the first anniversary, after their return, of the day of 
St Nicholas, their names again appeared among those 
honoured by an invitation to the court-ball. 

On that evening, let us enter the boudoir of the 
princess an hour or two before the time appointed for 
their attendance. It was the first time Natalie had 
ventured to appear in public; and on this occasion 
she lay back on her sofa, propped up with pillows, 
so weak and exhausted, that the most uninterested 
spectator would have dreaded for her the excitement 
and fatigue of such an exertion. But it is needless 
to say that neither of them for a moment hesitated to 
obey the flattering command which summoned them 
once more within the orbit of the court. I have said 
Natalie lay resting quietly on her sofa; the princess sat 
opposite to her, buried in thought, anxious and nervous 
about the fate of the evening. She did not speak to 
her, not daring to ask even how she felt, and far less 
venturing to make the slightest allusion to past events. 
Indeed, by tacit consent, the one topic had never 
once been touched upon since they left Russia. 

There was a strange contrast between the crimson 
velvet cushions and the white transparent face, pale 
and pure, with every feature sharpened and refined by 
her wasting and undefined illness. The large dark 
eyes looked larger than ever, now that they seemed to 
usurp more than their due proportion of the face, and 
the thick masses of dark hair fell loose and 
round her shoulders. Never had her sister seen her 
look so touchingly beautiful. 

Her dress for the evening, of white lace, lay on a chair 
near her, and with it the wreath of lilies of the valley, 
one of the commonest of Russian wild-flowers, which 
she had selected to wear. She lay back abstracted, 
turning round and round her thin finger a simple little 
enamelled ring she had worn night and day for the 
last three years—a ring she most jealously refused to 
take off, and which, ehe confessed, had words engraved 
inside it which none but herself and the giver knew of; 
but who that giver was, or what the motto, the princess 
never could ascertain. stayed to the last 
moment, Natalie murmuring to herself the refrain of 
a little German song, an especial favourite of the 
empress’s—an adieu, full of unshed tears. At last, 


the lateness of the hour, broke the spell of sorrowful 


But under what different auspices did they again 
enter that splendid saloon! With what slow and fal- 
tering steps did they advance to pay their respects to 
their imperial hosts! The eyes of the empress turned 
sadly away as Natalie withdrew from the presence; 
but while she had stood before her, her lips had uttered 
only cold and common-place regrets for her illness. 
Beside her had stood the emperor and the grand-duke ; 

and every shade of colour faded away while she felt 
what scrutinising eyes were noting, with merciless 
exactness, every point of difference in her appearance 
since she stood there last. 

The ordeal was soon over; and, pale, careworn, 
and neglected, she sat as an ‘uninterested spectator, 
gazing on a scene in which she once would have 
taken a distinguished part. But as the evening wore 
on, she seemed to rally, and the warmth and excite- 
ment brought a glow brighter than health to her cheek. 
She had constantly refused to dance; and it was not 
until quite late in the evening that she consented to 
stand up and take part in a quadrille. Her partner 
was one of her old admirers, who still loved her with 
the same warmth he had expressed years before. 

I have said she had already met face to face the 
heir-apparent of the throne. Then, not the sharpest 
observation could have detected, beyond her extreme 
pallor, any sign of emotion or embarrassment. The 
grand-duke had behaved with the most princely 
courtesy, and she, on her side, with reserve and respect. 
But who shall describe her confusion when Alexander 
took his place opposite her in the dance? It was too 
late to retreat—all eyes were fixed upon them—and, 
above all predominant, she knew the emperor’s gaze 
was concentrated on them alone. 

In the figure where their hands met for a moment, 
to the astonishment of everybody, the grand-duke 
retained Natalie’s hand so long in his grasp, that she 
lost all self-possession ; the room seemed to swim round 
her, the music to become an indistinct murmur; the 
coldness of death crept over her limbs, and she was 
on the point of falling, when the emperor stepped 
forward, and, without saying a word, drew her arm 
within his, and carried rather than led her out of the 
room; and while some hastened to a round her 
carriage, to facilitate her departure, he wrapped her 
in her furred mantle, and, after seeing her safe in her 
sister’s care, returned to the ball-room without changing 
a muscle of his face. 

What a world of emotion and struggle there may be 
in the heart at the very time when we seem most 
placidly occupied with simply external things! The 
quadrille was not over when the emperor 


deceived by the expression of his marble face. 
Early next morning, to the surprise of the whole 
household at Natalie’s home, the emperor was an- 


when he addressed her as follows : 

‘Natalie Polensky, you know I have always taken 
the greatest possible interest in your welfare—tell me, 
now, what are your prospects for the future ?’ 

‘ Sire,’ she replied, ‘I can answer you without a 
moment’s hesitation, since to-morrow I leave St 
Petersburg for Varentge, where I enter the convent, 
never to leave it again’ She stopped, exhausted, 
leaning for support against the edge of a table. 

* Sit down, Natalie, and listen to me,’ resumed her 
interrogator in a kindlier tone. ‘This must not be—I 


the Prince Gagarine entering, with some remark on 


have in store for you pleasanter prospects. sll 
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last night with Count Maurenosoff; if I mistake not, he 
still loves you, and is anxious to renew his proposals 
myself, and your wedtiing shall be celebrated at 
the Winter Palace’ 

"Natalie knew too well what thie mean, the kind 
calm tone, and the unmistakable expression of those 
) steadfast, determined eyes; yet she felt at the moment 
she could dare anything rather than consent to a union 
many a womanly weakness. In her desperation, how- 
ever, she took courage, and sank at the feet of the 
czar: 


The stern, impenetrable Nicholas 
seemed touched by her appeal, but, taking her by the 
hand, he said: 


| * Sire,’ ‘hear me but once more, and 
} you will relent. I love and was beloved by one to 
i whom I swore more than once never to be anothier’s. 
| Let me—oh, let me only remain faithful to that oath— 


i 


my country’s welfare. 
you, and I povdion 4 doubt what your 
While you hold to your word, think 
will consent to break his? So, for the sake of 
sovereign, of your country, of him you profess so 
I demand we this sacrifice, bitter as it is!’ 
poor girl hid her face in her hands, and 
bly said: ‘Sire, I am your majesty’s slave.’ 
was true what he had said—it was no high-sound- 
of merely worldly policy; for those who 
best do believe him, however mistaken, 
nm a conscientious man, who actually did 
hourly sacrifice his private feelings to what 
he believed his duty. He had done so even in the 
present instance. By one word of imperative com- 
mand, he could have attained his object; but the 
autocrat had stooped to argument and solicitation 
with the young girl, who bent like a reed before him. 


during the whole time of the splendid preparations for 
the wedding, Natalie lived and moved as in a dream 


six in number, and mustering among them the highest 


looking, in spite of all the repulses he had received at 
Natalie's hands, proud, contented, and almost happy 
—all eyes were turned towards the church-doors, when 
presently + Me bells began noisily to announce the 
approach of the bride, and in pose. Mn instant, leaning 
on the emperor’s arm, she appeared. 

Never shall I forget that scene—never lose from my 
memory the impression of that marble face and utterly 
; unresisting manner. If she had been in her coffin, she 
im) would have looked less deathlike there, than when 
| she stood shrouded in lace and glittering with jewels 
staring at vacancy, hearing nothing, understanding 
nothing, answering as if the words and their meaning 
were alike indifferent. After the ceremony was con- 
: cluded, she received the congratulations of her friends, 
: and even the kiss of the empress, as if so many con- 
| dolences had been offered her. But nature broke 
: down under the forced composure of the moment, and 
: she entered her new home, borne across the threshold 
in a state of insensibility. I need add nothing more. 
The emperor had judged rightly; and the marriage of 


the grand-duke with the present empress took place 
very shortly afterwards. 


almost | ‘ wait a moment’ is the smallest conceivable draft upon 


At the betrothal, which took place immediately, and | desirable 


in St Petersburg, and will be recognised by many who 
will appreciate the reasons that have made me alter 
the names of all but the principal actors. 


um 
of rod is properly adjusted—at thirty-nine 
is a space to which the appellation of a second has been 
is no natural abstract relationship 
between a second of time and thirty-nine and a 


which decided that the day should consist of twenty- 
four hours, the hour of sixty minutes, and the minute 
of sixty seconds. However, by universal consent, it 
has been agreed that this sixtieth of the sixtieth of the 
twenty-fourth of a day should be accepted as the 
unit of time. Here, in fact, we stop: our o! 

thoughts and speech recognise no briefer interval. To 


our patience— 
One moment seen, then gone for ever, 


affords the strongest expression of evanescent duration 
whereof our language is susceptible. Nay, we use the 
same word even on occasions when it is unfit and 
hyperbolical: the flash of lightning, we say, lasts only 
for a second—the truth being that it does not last 
Long before mankind got bold enough to measure 
the lightning, they found objects for which it became 
to ascertain intervals of time of half a second, 
the tenth, or even the hundredth of a second in dura- 
tion. Some of these objects were simply curious, 
others possessed a high practical utility. In astro- 
nomy, for example, the most refined processes of 
calculation would be utterly wasted if we could not 
insure a corresponding delicacy in the observations to 
which they are applied. It is useless to compute the 
tenths of a second, if we cannot observe the tenths of a 
second ; otherwise, we should be like men attempting 
to adjust their accounts to a farthing, while the smallest 
change in their pockets is a dollar-bit. Thus, in 
oe the longitude of places in the usual mode, 
by noting the passage of a star across the meridian 
wire of a telescope, an error or uncertainty of one 
second involves an error of a quarter of a mile in 
actual locality. Even if uncertain in our time by the 
tenth of a second, we are left also uncertain about our 
place to an extent of forty-four yards—which is 
in an intricate navigation. 


For many other classes of observation, a much | 


severer degree of delicacy even than this becomes 
necessary. But the human senses, however keen by 
nature or sharpened by exercise, fail to recognise 
intervals either of time or space beyond a certain 
point of minuteness ; the natural ergan must, therefore, 
be aided by instruments which extend the range of our 
perceptions, and helped still further by contrivances 
designed to shift and evade the chief difficulty in our 
way. By these devices, according to the nature of the 
result to be attained. time is changed into space, or 
space into time, or both numbers so as to derive the 
result from the particular phenomenon most readily 
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ing operations performed i 
astronomical observatory. Suppose that a new planet 
has been discovered, and the astronomer-royal wishes 
to compute its orbit. For this he must note 
from day to day the precise instant at which the body 
passes the meridian. He places himself accordingly 
on the reclining couch of his observatory, with his eye 
to the glass of an equatorial, already adjusted so as to 
catch the celestial stranger in its field of view as he 


goes by. Near at hand is a clock beating time very | i 


distinctly, and furnished with a third index or pointer, 
travelling round the dial in every second, just as the 
minute-hand does in an hour. A brass wire and catch 
are placed in such wise as to stop this seconds’ index 
instantaneously, upon pressing a button placed con- 
veniently to the observer's hand. Across the field of 
view in his telescope, is stretched a lattice of fine wires 
or cobweb threads, dividing the circle into minute 
squares, and indicating the centre in a conspicuous 
manner. Finally, an assistant takes his seat close by, 
with pen and paper, ready to jot down the results. 
These preparations made, as the time approaches, the 
observer watches with breathless attention, silently 
counting the seconds until the planet enters his tele- 
scope, and becomes entangled in the mesh-work of cross- 
wires. Then, just as the sparkling point passes the 
centre, he touches the button; the catch falls, the 
seconds’ index of his clock is stopped, and the result is 
noted down in his journal with an accuracy which an 
expert astronomer will feel pretty certain may be 
trusted to the twentieth of a second. Renewed obser- 
vations enable him to correct and improve his first 
estimate. On this basis, he ultimately ventures to 
build his calculations ; and in the next year’s almanacs 
the world is informed that the new planet—and new 
planets have been turning up lately at the rate of two 
or three per annum—goes round the sun in so many 
days and hours, at so many miles’ distance, in an orbit 
of such and such declination and eccentricity ; and the 
announcement will be found correct to a nicety. 
Descending from the skies, we are met by some 
terrestrial problem, for which a still more minute accu- 
racy is required in the solution. Fortunately, in these 
cases the facts to be observed are less remote, the 
instruments less unmanageable, and our ability to 
ascertain their indications with fitting delicacy corre- 


which relate to the velocity of sound. Every one who 
has seen a gun fired at a distance, must have noticed 
that the flash precedes the report of its explosion, and 
have learned, therefore, that sound travels slower than 
light. Precisely the same result occurs in the case of 
the lightning and thunder-clap. But the question is— 
how much more slowly; or, otherwise, at what rate 
does sound really travel through the air? 

The French government, many years ago, spent 
much money, and employed many men of high scien- 
tific repute in solving this query. All manner of 
facilities were placed at their disposal, and no expense 
or trouble spared. Among other things, the savans 
were allowed to manceuvre a battery of field-artillery, 
and transport it to carefully selected localities, whence 
its fire could be most effectively directed towards the 
pacific object in view—that object being to render the 
flash of the guns visible, and the reports audible, at 
the greatest attainable distance. The philosophical 
artillerymen managed so well, that many of their expe- 
riments were conducted with cannon fired at not less 
than nine miles distance from the spot at which they 
waited with eyes and ears open, and stop-watches in 
their hands to note the result. 


turbance became gradually apparent, and spoiled 
accuracy of their observations. Sometimes the wind 
was in the way, blowing with perverse irregularity, 
throwing the sand back, or impelling is forward 


sound was computed by different persons at different 
lengths; and the consequent errors were found to be 
perfectly unavoidable and inextricable. Two senses, 
sight and hearing, were engaged in the process of 
observation, and the issue varied according to their 
respective quickness and delicacy. One sense was 
more acute in one man, and the other in his companion. 
One observer saw quicker than he heard; another 
heard quicker than he saw. The interval registered 
by these two, varied materially; and even the notes 
taken by the whole body of observers presented so 
many eccentricities, that their computations of the 
velocity of sound could not be relied upon in the 


tensive staff of assistants, computed that the uncer- 
tainty arising from this cause must amount to fully 
half a second. 

A compatriot of our own—Mr Meikle, a Scotchman 
—devised a simple contrivance by which the costly 
apparatus of the French savans was superseded, while 
far greater accuracy could be attained in the computa- 
tions. He caused a circular and solid wheel to revolve 
with regular motion once in every second. Choosing 
a dark but clear night for his operations, he placed a 
candle behind the wheel, near whose edge he had 
previously cut a narrow slit or opening. As the wheel 
revolved, the light was shewn through this aperture 
like a flash once per second, and then instantly 
obscured. At the same time, a projecting tooth fixed 
to the wheel struck a quick sharp note upon a bell; 
also one in each revolution. Thus, in every second 
there was a flash of light and a stroke of sound recur- 
ring with perfect regularity. The observer then placed 
himself before the en a spot where the 
light and the sound reached him together. Retiring 
further off, he found that the bell-note lagged: the 
distance was greater, and the light arrived before the 
sound. Still retreating, however, he arrived at length 
at another spot where the two came together again ; 
only that, in this instance, the flash of one revolution 
coincided with the stroke struck a second before. 
The interval between the two points shewed precisely 
the distance travelled by sound in one second of time. 
If the observer removed yet further, the flash and note 
were once more separated, and were again united upon 
reaching the point where the light caught up the sound 
which had been two seconds on its journey. By this 
device, not only is it possible to multiply the observa- 
tions easily and indefinitely—the single flash and 
report of a cannon being replaced by many hundred 
repetitions of light and sound—but the influence of 
surprise is quite superseded. The observer need not 
stand with attention painfully on the stretch, to catch 
first the flash and then the report as they arrive, but 
may coolly move to and fro, watching the light and 
listening to the toll as they are visible and audible 
every second, and fixing upon the exact spots where 
both appear to reach him in perfect concurrence. The 
net result of the observations and distances thus 


measured, is to assign 1142 feet as the space ve | 


over by the air-pulses of sound in a second of time, | 
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quent. We have all interval 
between the lightning and consequent clap of thunder, 
remote- 
ness of peril, may be safely determined. From a 
similar observation upon the guns of an enemy, our 
sailors are able to ascertain the distance of his batteries, 
and regulate the range of their own broadsides. 

Upon the lightning itself—or its tamed and domesti- 
cated relation, the electric spark—some computations 
of still more miraculous delicacy have been accom- 
plished. The process employed owes its invention to 
Professor Wheatstone, though succeeding philosophers 
have varied and improved his apparatus. His principle 
is beautiful in its simplicity, and readily adapted to the 
various conditions of the problems to be solved. For 
instance, the professor wished to know how fast the 
electric current travelled along a wire. He measured, 
therefore, a mile of the wire, tipped both ends with 
brass knobs, wound up the whole length, so that the 
two knobs should be brought nearly close together, 
and then ran a stream of electricity in at one and out 
of the other ball, through the wire. The electric fluid, 
as its custom is, produced sparks as it jumped across 
to or from the balls, while sparks were developed in 
pairs, one at the entrance, and the other at the exit of 
the electricity, very close in apparent position, but 

actually separated by a whole mile of wire. The exit 
spark was, therefore, later than the entrance one by the 
time taken up in travelling a mile. This interval was, 
however, too short to be perceptible; and to the eye, 
both sparks seemed to pass at the same instant. Mr 
Wheatstone, therefore, aided the natural organ by a 
g t of wonderful powers. He placed 

a small mirror on a spindle, which he caused to revolve 
with extreme rapidity. This mirror he placed in a 
proper position with respect to the balls above men- 
tioned; and having darkened the room, sent a stream 
of sparks along the apparatus. Fast as the fluid shot 
along the one spark was found to be so far 
behind the other, that the mirror had partially revolved 
during the interval, and therefore reflected it in a 
different direction. Measuring this difference, and 
knowing already the rate of his mirror’s revolutions, 
the professor succeeded in computing the time occupied 
by the electric current in travelling a mile, even though 
this time was less than the 200-thousandth part of a 
second. More recent experimentalists have refined 
on his idea, so far as to measure the electric time of 
travelling through twelve feet. They wished to deter- 
mine whether the electric fluid passes more rapidly 
through water than air, and the former fluid was not 
sufficiently transparent to enable them to operate on 
a greater scale. _ Their improvement on Wheatstone’s 


powerful telescope, instead of a bare screen. In the 
of MM. Foucault and Fizeau, this plan suc- 
ceeded so well as to enable them to detect and appre- 
ciate intervals of time corresponding to the 77-millionth 
part of a second. 

Another variety of the same principle was applied 
by M. Arago in measuring the duration of the flashes 
of lightning. A wheel was constructed of some black 
and roughened substance, with exactly 100 spokes or 
rays of bright silver stretching across it from centre to 
circumference. If the wheel be made to revolve pretty 
quickly, the silver rays will become intermingled, and 
the whole surface will appear bright and shining to the 
per second ; then it will take a hundred times a hun- 
dred—that is, the 10-thousandth—part of a second for 


each ray to pass over the interval which separates it 
from its neighbour, so as to produce the impression of 
a wholly brightened surface. If the wheel so revolving 
in the dark be illuminated by a flash of lightning, it 

accordingly appear entirely white should the flash 
last but to the 10,000th of a second; but as it does not 
—as, on the contrary, the white rays and black inter- 
vening spaces are defined with as much sharpness and 
clearness as if the wheel remained perfectly at rest— 
M. Arago was justified in concluding, that even the 
most brilliant and extensive flashes, which seem to 
embrace the whole horizon, are begun and over in less 
time than that. There might thus be 10,000 flashes of 
lightning while the clock ticked once, and yet not one 
of them begin before its predecessor had expired. 

After its application to ‘ Heaven’s artillery,’ the same 
principle was applied to measure the performances of 
earthly ordnance. By the silver-rayed wheel we have 
just described, the duration of the flash from a cannon 
or musket—which signified the time taken up in the 
ignition of a charge of gunpowder—could be easily 
determined. Somewhat more difficult it might be to 
measure the velocity of the bullet as it issued forth 
from the mouth of the piece; yet even this was accom- 
plished by a dexterous employment of electric currents. 
The projectile was shot through screens formed of 
delicate mesh-works of electrified wire, and placed at 
measured distances behind one another. As the ball 
passed through each screen, an electric current was let 
loose, and a spark emitted at the end of a conducting- 
wire. This spark was received upon a steel ring, kept 
in rapid revolution, and left a trace upon it. Fresh 
sparks were produced as the bullet traversed each web ; 
and the final position of the marks left on the steel 
ring shewed how long it had taken to travel from 
screen to screen. This instrument was invented by a 
Prussian artillery-officer named Siemens. Its indica- 
tions can be trusted to the 40-thousandth of a second; 
and upon the results so obtained, much of our modern 
perfection in artillery practice is based. If Prussia has 
held back from an active co-operation in the present 
war, we are yet indebted to her for some of the efficiency 
with which our allied soldiers and seamen crush the 
defences of the great enemy. 

There is yet another + iA of investigation— 
haps more extraordinary than any we have mentioned 
—in which minute pan nit of time have been 
required and accomplished. Here, also, it is a German, 
Professor Helmheltz of Kénigsberg, who has achieved 
the desired result. The object in view is nothing less 
than to find the time expended in the production of 
sensation, or in the transit of perception through the 
subtile tissue of the nerves in the human body. Our 
frame is almost everywhere interlaced with minute 
nerves, through which we feel pleasure or pain, as the 
case may be; but the nerves themselves have no feeling 
of their own—they do but report occurrences to the 
brain, where the real seat of sensation is located. The 
brain, in its turn, causes its will to be performed by the 
muscles, which receive the sovereign commands from 
head-quarters through the same medium of the nerves. 
This nervous organisation resembles a system of tele- 

graphic wires, converging from all quarters towards 
some mysterious council-chamber, and thence again 
radiating to the several executive departments. When 
sensation leads to a consequent action—as, for example, 
when, upon feeling a blow, we knock down the striker in 

return—the result is brought about by a very complex 
series of operations. Thus the nerves report the inci- 
dent—that is, the blow—to the brain; the brain per- 
ceives and resolves ; its resolution is transmitted along 
other nerves to the proper muscles; and these, finally, 
by an independent mechanism of their own, perform the 
desired movemenvs. Each of these operations requires 
time for its accomplishment; very little time, no 
doubt—in fact, so brief, as to be inappreciable by 
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ordinary observation—but, nevertheless, quite sus- 
ceptible of measurement by Herr Helmheltz’s instru- 
ments. His apparatus is much too complex to be 
here described, but some of his results are sufficiently 
curious. When a galvanic shock is passed in a certain 

mode through the wrist, it produces both an involun- 
tary impulse and a natural desire to clench the fingers. 
The first effect is caused by the direct action of the 
galvanism upon the muscular tissue; for the second, 
the news must get to the brain, and ‘the order issues 
thence back again to the muscles. One action is there- 
fore immediate, while the other requires time; and the 
consequence is, that a single shock occasions a double 
effect: the fingers are clenched twice, once involun- 
tarily, and once ‘by command’ of the brain, with a 
distinct interval between the two motions. 

As the result of innumerable trials, the professor 
states his belief, that the nerves communicate intelli- 
gence at a rate of 195 feet per second. If, therefore, 
we hurt our great toe, nearly one-fortieth of a second 
must elapse before we actually feel the pain. 
the ear is the seat of injury, the brain gets the news 
so much the quicker. In the same way, an injunction 
from the sensorium will reach the e earlier than 
the hand or foot ; so that, by the natural order of things, 
we are taught to speak before we strike. In animals 
of larger growth than man, the case is still more 
strange. A full-sized whale, it appears, cannot feel a 
wound in its tail until a second after it is inflicted, and 
takes another second in sending back orders to the tail 
to defend itself. It is all very wonderful. On one 
side, we find that ‘a moment’ can be divided into mil- 
lions of distinct intervals; and, on the other, we learn 
that our established maximum of velocity, ‘as quick 
as thought,’ is comparatively but slow-coaching after 
all! 


MR THACKERAY’S BALLADS. 


For some years, the Horatian maxim, that one may 
speak the truth even whilst jesting, and thus unex- 
pectedly convey a moral, has prevailed with our 
literary men. It, indeed, is no novelty with modern 
writers. Rabelais acted upon it; and Montaigne, 
despite of his sceptical question, Que seais-je? often 
conveyed a bitter truth to his readers, covered, like a 
gilt pill, with a portion of brilliant badinage. But of 
late years, the disciples of Horace have been numerous. 
People, in general, do not like satirists. Juvenal is not 

popular as the better-humoured Roman about town; 

‘ope is called ill-natured; Swift is almost abhorred ; 
while Steele and Addison are venerated. As for later 
satirists and truth-speakers, they have had but a poor 
time of it. Crabbe, who was ‘ nature’s sternest painter, 
yet the best,’ is too gloomy; Byron was too savage 
and sharp; Gifford is almost forgotten; and even 
Thackeray himself is 2 thousand times less popular 
than the kindly, genial Dickens, than whom, as an 
artist, he undoubtedly stands higher. You see how it 
is, gentlemen of the pen—you must gild your pill if 
you wish to physic the public. 

The writers of to-day have perceived this, and have 
gilded their pills with a vengeance. No one writes 
satire now, unless covertly. Thackeray does so, and 
has done so these five-and-twenty years; but Miss 
Fritter declares he is dreadfully ill-natured, and Miss 
Twitter, who is fond of romance, cannot understand 
him ; so he waited outside the gates of Fame, till, like 
Bunyan’s brave man, he hacked his way through with 
his sword—we should write steel-pen. Within these 
few days, a collected edition of poems, some written 
years ago, by Mr Thackeray, has whetted up our 
almost blunted purpose, which we have long enter- 
tained, of proving, by his poems, how good, how great 
a man we have amongst us; great even as a singer, 
in which class he modestly scarce counts 


* Goethe’s heart, which few knew,’ says Jung Stilling, 
‘was as great as his intellect, which all knew.’ So it 
is with Thackeray. We have heard an artist, whose 
fame is European, speak of his nobleness with tears in 
his eyes; tears also at his sad story: but of this we 
can say nothing. 

But now oun the ridentem dicere verum with which 
we started. The Thackeray ballads, built somewhat 
on the model of Hood—another great man scarcely yet 
known, not known so well here as in America—illus- 
trate this maxim. They are the most good-tempered 
things in the world: they are full of fun, full of pathos, 
full of hearty humanity. Read them carefully, and 
you must love the man who wrote them; and yet 
in almost every verse satire gleams forth, and truth 
shews, through the clear water of the welling verse, her 
face bright and beautiful as ever. But let us not praise 
our goods, but shew them; the reader, for aught we 
know, being as impatient as Amy Robsart was, when 
she had that celebrated interview with the pedler 


When | which artists delight to paint. 


Unfortunately, with but one or two exceptions, the 
edition before us* has no dates appended to the poems: 
we are, therefore, compelled to take them as there 
arranged, although that arrangement is not chrono- 
logical, but arbitrary. The first ballad here printed 
was written fourteen years ago, at the time of Napo- 
leon’s second funeral, and is called the Chronicle of the 
Drum. It purports to be the relation of his various 
adventures by an old invalide, one Pierre, who, at 
ninety, tells the story of his life as a ‘gentleman-drum- 
mer.’ The metrical history of the wars of Napoleon in 
this ballad is excellent, and strongly incentive to peace ; 
the moral of the whole being, that historians neglect 
to relate the progress of the people, whilst engaged 
upon nothing but war. 

For ever since historian writ, 
And ever since a bard could sing, 
Doth each exalt with all his wit 
The noble art of wardering. 


And in picturesque, 
The poet rhymes in blood and blows, 

The grave historian, at his desk, 
Describes the same in classic prose. 

. Go read the works of Reverend Cox; 

You duly see recorded there 

The history of the self-same knocks 
Here roughly sung by Drummer Pierre. 

Take Doctor Southey eo the shelf— 
An LL.D., a 

Good Lord! how he doth ph plane himself 
Because we beat the Corsican. 


Then comes the moral. The poet—a la Dr Croxall 
—tells us how he stood, a year before, behind the hairy 
cap of a soldier, who was, save that appendage, no 
taller man than he—we should think not, Thackeray 
being upwards of six feet in height. The consequence 
is, that the Queen and prince passing, he sees them 
not. Thus says the poet: 

Your orthodox historian puts 
In foremost rank the soldier thus, 
The red-coat bully in his boots, 
That hides the march of men from us. 
He puts him there in foremos* rank : 
You wonder at his cap of hair ; 
You hear his sabre’s curséd clank ; 
His spurs are jingling everywhere. 
Go to! I hate him and his trade: 
Who bade us so to cringe and bend, 
And all God’s peaceful people made 
To such as him subservient ? 

® Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, 

Bradbury Evans. 
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Tell me what find we to admire 
In epaulets and scarlet coats ; 
In men, because they load and fire, 
And know the art of cutting throats? 
The subject, no doubt, has its other side; and at a 
time when military men have suffered so 


I thought, as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking, 
And smiling, and making 

A prayer at home for me. 


of the Great Exhibition, not the least 


which is, moreover, y 
But yesterday a naked sod, 
The dandies sneered from Rotten Row, 


And cantered o’er it to and fro ; 
And see, ’tis done! 
As though ’twere by a wizard’s rod, 
A blazing arch of lucid glass 
Leaps like a fountain from the grass 
To meet the sun. 
The address to the Queen, also, is full of solemn 
Say the poetry of trope, figure, and symbol, 
t that of feeling and earnest purpose. No address 
—and there were many presented to the Queen upon 
that occasion—was half so solemn nor so entrancing : 
Oh, awful is that crown of yours, 
realms, 


A wondrous sceptre ’tis to bear; 


Of all the world, on one so fair! 
That chose her to it from her birth, 
And bade the sons of all the earth 
To her bow down. 
* * * 
Swell, organ ; swell your trumpet-blast! 
March, Queen and royal pageant; march 
By splendid aisle and springing arch 
Of this fair hall— 
And see! above the fabric vast, 
God’s boundless heaven is bending blue— 
God’s peaceful sunlight’s beaming through, 
And shines o’er all. 
Fielding, Smollett, and Dickens, three great novelists, 
have all tried their hands and pens at verse; but we 


Horace to the backbone, and, with a 
touch of Christian humanity, which makes us sad and | 
mournful. The old Egyptian banquet is in full jollity, | 
and up comes the death’s-h amari—the | 
me nec famina cry of one who feels that life is indeed |} 
short, and art long and difficult in its attainment. Let |} 
us, in proof of this, examine the Ballad of the Bouilla- || 
baisse. In it the poet tells us, first, what the dish is— | 
that it is a rich and savoury stew, cooked by one Terré, |! 
of the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, Paris; and how 
that, years ago, he used to eat this kind of stew with 
some old friends. Upon revisiting the place, he again 
calls for the dish, and his memory tells him that he is 
getting old: 
My old accustomed corner here is, 
The table still is in the nook; | 
Ah! banished many a busy year is, 
This well-known chair since last I took. 
When first I saw ye, Cari luoghi, 
I’d scarce a beard upon my face; } 
And now, a grizzled, grim old fogy, 
I sit and wait for Bouillabaisse. 
Where are you, old companions trusty | 
Of early days, here met to dine? 
Come, waiter—quick! a flagon crusty— 
I'll pledge them in the good old wine. 
The kind old voices and old faces, 


My memory can quick retrace ; 
Around the board they take their places, 
And share the wine and Bouillabaisse. 


There’s Jack has made a wondrous 3 
There’s laughing Tom, is laughing yet ; 
There’s brave Augustus drives his carriage ; 
There’s poor old Fred in the Gazette. 
On James’s head the grass is growing: 
Good Lord! the world has wagged apace 
Since here we set the claret flowing, 
And drank, and ate the Bouillabaisse. 


Ah me! how quick the days are flitting! 
I mind me of a time that’s gone, 
When here I’d sit, as now I’m sitting, 
In this same place—but not alone. 
A fair young form was nestled near me— 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 
And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me. 
There’s no one now to share my cup. 
* * * 
I drink it as the Fates ordain it. e 
Come, fill it, and have done with rhymes; 
Fill up the lonely glass, and drain it 
In memory of the dear old times ! 
Welcome the wine, whate’er the seal is ; 
And sit you down and say your grace 
With thankful heart, whate’er the meal is— 
Here comes the smoking Bouillabaisse! 


In another little poem, playful, manly, and kindly, 
Thackeray gives us a dialogue between an old gold- 
pen and a young lady’s album. The pen is Mr 
Thackeray’s own; the album, that of one of his young- 
lady friends, which is anxious to get back to its 
mistress. In the meantime, being of a curious turn, it 


_| asks what the pen hath done? The pen answers— 


Caricatures I scribbled have, and rhymes, 
And dinner-cards, and picture pantomimes, 
And merry little children’s books at times. 
I’ve writ the foolish fancy of his brain; 
The aimless jest that, striking, hath caused pain; 
The idle word that he’d wish back again. 


I’ve helped him to pen mamy a line for bread; 
To joke, with sorrow aching in his head; 


defy any one to produce anything from those writers 
equal to this. 


And make your laughter, when his own heart bled. 


mp 
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| But where, cries the impatient reader, is your | 
| Horatian disciple? Patience! Here he comes, |j 
i 
much, we think Pierre might have added a gracious 
a postscript. In the King of Brentford’s Testament there 
| is other stuff; but we pass it by for more attractive 
metal. Inthe White Squall, which contains an account 
| of Thackeray’s voyage in the Iberia to Palestine, 
“| we have a comic, but excellent picture of the huddle, 
H misery, dirt, and carelessness of the Easterns, and the 
} coolness of a British captain. But in the last verse, 
ft the true kind heart of the poet speaks out: 
| And when, its force expended, 
| The harmless storm was ended, 
i And as the sunrise splendid 
i Came blushing o’er the sea ; 
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Account due Christmas last—I’ve answered all. 


Condole, congratulate, invite, praise, scoff, 
Day after day still dipping in my trough, 
And scribbling pages after pages off. 


Thus the pen goes on, relating what the pen of a light 
writer and a caricaturist naturally must do; but the 
last verses are worthy of remembrance, as 
of the bold, open nature of Thackeray : 

Album, my master bids me wish good-bye ; 

He'll send you to my mistress presently. 

And thus with thankfal heart he closes you, 

Blessing the happy hour when a friend he knew 

So gentle, and so generous, and so true. 


Nor pass the words as idle phrases by, 

Stranger! J never writ a flattery, 

Nor signed the page that registered a lie. 
It is not every literary man who can speak on this 
subject so emphatically as Thackeray. The age is, in 
fact, wanting in conscientiousness and in truth. I was 
talking the other day with an excellent and wide- 
thinking clergyman, who told me that the besetting sin 
of England was that of lying; and in a few hours 
afterwards, a skilled and long practised phrenologist 
said in other words the same thing. ‘It is not often,’ 
said he, ‘that I find the organ of conscientiousness at 
all developed. The age is a fast age, a sharp trading 
age, but a lying and an unconscientious age.’ Surely 
other people can corroborate this from experience. 

But we have left our book. After the specimens of 
kind-heartedness and of feeling which we have given 
and passed over, let us turn to the humorous ballads 
which have rendered their author famous. With these, 
through the pages of Punch, the public is pretty well 
familiar: we all remember Mr Jeames of Buckley 
Square; we all recollect the ballads of Pleaceman 
x, especially that one commencing: 


An igstrawnary tale I vill tell you this week: 
Vere Mrs Jane Roney, a vidow, I 


I shall not, therefore, linger over them, but beg the 
reader’s remark that the bad spelling and bad grammar 
of the author is most artistically done; not only i 
these ballads, but also in his prose works, the 
Plush Papers and Jeames’s Di: No doubt Miss 
Winifred Jer Jenkins, in Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker, first 
gave a ton to the usage; but there have been many bad 
spellers since, but none~so comical and excellent, so 
true, indeed, to nature, as Thackeray. 

We turn, therefore, to the Irish bellade, and of these 
we shall quote one which we heard once recited at 
a literary club, by a son of the celebrated Daniel 
O’Connell, who at the time declared that no English- 
man had equalled its author in the Irish spirit in 
which that Jrish ballad was written. The ballad— 
which, from the lips of Mr 0" Connell, made every one 
‘roar with laughter loud and long’—is apropos of the 
meeting at Limerick held by the ‘ Young Irelanders,’ 
O’Brien, Meagher, &c., for the purpose of A games but 
which was interrupted by the police. The exordium 
is grand! 

Ye genii of the nation, : 
Who look with veneration, 

And Ireland’s desolation onsaysingly deplore ; 

Ye sons of Giniral Jackson, 
Who thrample on the Saxon, 
the thransaction upon Shannon shore. 


When William Duke of Schumbug, 
A tyrant and a humbug, 


ellow 


Attind to the 


With cannon and with thunder on our city bore, 
Our fortitude and valliance 
Insthructed his battalions 

To rispict the galliant Irish upon Shannon shore. 


A chief of ancient line— 7 
°Tis William Smith O’ Brine— 

Reprisints this darling Limerick, this ten years or more. 
O the Saxons can’t indure 
To see him on the flure, 

And thrimble at the cuero from Shannon shore. 


from ‘ Par’s’ (Paris), the Limerick heroes determined to 
feast ‘Mr O’Brine,’ and that they consequently 
—sumoned to our board 
Young Meagher of the Sword— 
he will shethe thet battlo-axe in Saxon gore; 
And Mitchill of Belfast 
We bade to our 


repast, 
To dhrink a dish of coffee upon Shannon shore. | 


*T would binifitt your sowls 
To see the buthered rowls, 

The sugar-tongs and sanguidges, and craim galyore, 
And the muffins and the crumpets, ; 

To sillybrate the sworry upon Shannon shore. 
But Clarndon and Corry 
Connellan beheld this sworry 

With rage and emulation in their black hearts’ core ; 
And they hired a gang of ruffins 


They smashed the lovely windies 
(Hung with muslin from the Indies), 

Purshuing of their shindies upon Shannon shore. 
With throwing of brickbats, 

Drowned puppies and dead rats, 

These ruffin democrats themselves did lower; 
Tin kettles, rotten eggs, 
Cabbage-stalks and wooden legs, 

They flung among the patriots of Shannon shore. 


* Cut down the bloody horde !’ 
Says Meagher of the Sword ; 
‘ This conduct would disgrace any blackymore !? 
But the best use Tommy made 
Of his famous battle-blade, 
Was to cut his own stick from the Shannon shore. 


Smith O’Brine 
as raging like a line [lion] ; 
In his glory he arose, 
And he rushed upon his foes ; 
But they hit him on the nose, by Shannon shore. 
Then the fatt and the dthragoons, 
In squadrons and platoons, 
With their music playing chunes, down upon us bore; 
And they bate the rattatoo; 
But the Peelers came in view, 
And ended the shaloo upon Shannon shore. 


Can the force of ridicule go further? Young Ire- 
land has indeed fallen, and it may be that Thackeray 
has had a greater hand in the ‘upset’ than many 
think; certain it is, that to this day the Irish journals 
are much against him. But our article has run to its 
proper bounds. We have presented a few of the poems 
of Thackeray, and those we hope are sufficient to instil 
the reader with a belief in the kindly, genial disposi- 
tion of the man, and, we hope, to eradicate that stupid 
idea of his bitter satire and ill-nature which has some- 


how got abroad. Let us add that, throughout his 
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works he will be found ever the same manful, bold, 
upright, outspoken Christian ; that his poems especially 
prove him to be so; that they possess equal powers 
over tears and laughter; and I shall have done good 
in introducing to the reader’s notice the greatest 
English novelist as a great humorous poet. 


THE MUSEUM OF ARTS AND 
TRADES AT PARIS. 


Ir must have been long since evident to all thinking 
minds, that our educational endeavours have hitherto 
been of too literary a bias ; that we have been theoreti- 
cal rather than practical; that we have trusted over- 
much to books, and have dealt too sparingly with 
things. What we now principally need is, some great 
national institution, with branch-societies in our large 
provincial towns, where education shall no longer be 
confined solely to book-teaching, but where a palpable 
and enduring record in iron, stone, and wood may be 
preserved for the free instructionof all people—where 
the engineer may repair to examine the details of the 
tubular bridge ; the builder, to study the proportions of 
the Parthenon ; the agriculturist, to become acquainted 
with the more scientific implements of his labour. The 
Crystal Palace, though it may at first sight appear to 
embrace something of the scheme, presents, neverthe- 
less, some insuperable difficulties to popular education, 
the most important of which is the admission-fee. The 
Crystal Palace belongs to a private company, and the 
expenses of a private company must necessarily be 
paid ; but the first great clause in a national educa- 
tional institution is, its gratuitous reception of all 
classes of students, alike in the evening or the day. 
The people themselves could alone found amd sup- 
port so gigantic an undertaking in Great Britain—in 
France, it has already been accomplished ; and, despite 
the revolutions and troubles of the last half-century, 
has, year by year, continued to flourish and bear fruit. 

It is of this establishraent, and of a visit which we 
lately had the pleasure of paying to its galleries, that 
we now are desirous of speaking. 

About eight hundred years ago, when fair Paris 
occupied for her site the larger of the Seine islands, 
and consisted only of some few hovels and churches, 
surrounded by a fortified wall abutting on the river, 
there stood, amid the green slopes of the right bank, a 
wealthy monastic institution, called Le Prieuré Royal 
de St Martin des Champs—namely, The Royal Priory 
of St Martin in the Fields—a vast building, commanding 
a large revenue, and richly endowed by crowned heads, 
native and foreign. Among the latter, it is interesting 
to find record of an extensive dormitory erected at the 
expense of King Henry I. of England, during the early 
part of the twelfth century, when he resided in the 
neighbourhood of St Denis. Towards the year 1140, 
the Priory was fortified against the frequent inva- 
sions to which Paris was at that time subject, and 
continued thus to exist, with but little alteration, up 
to the period of its suppression in 1790. One gray old 
tower belonging to the ancient defences may yet be 
seen by the curious. 

On the 12th Germinal, year 7 of the French Republic, 
the site of the Priory of St Martin des Champs was 
chosery by the government for the purpose of erecting 

ular lecture-rooms upon the principle suggested by 

8 more than a hundred years before—namely, 

that of building a series of large halls, each to contain 

all the implements necessary to some one trade or 

, and annexing to each department some learned 

lecturer for the instruction of the people. The requisite 

grants of money and land being obtained by decree of 

the legislature, the institution progressed rapidly ; and 

a yearly sum of 150,000 francs is now allowed from the 
imperial treasury for its improvement and support. 


Such, briefly, are the statistics of the origin and 
progress of that institution now known by the name of | 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers—Museum of 


Arts and Trades. t | 


Hither, one bright glowing morning of August last, | 
we repaired, bearing with us an introductory letter | 
from a distinguished member of the French press, and, | 
be it confessed, anticipating but little amusement from | 
our visit. Approaching from the unaristocratic pavé of | 
the Rue St Martin, the Conservatoire, with its simple | 
screen of white stone-work, and its unpretending door- | 
ways, appeared to be of no great extent; nor was that | 
impression altered when, on passing into the courtyard | 
beyond, we saw before us a plain and moderately lofty } 
building, with a broad flight of steps leading up to the | 
entrance, and a door-keeper sitting just outside in the | 
sun, with his hat off, reading a newspaper. To the 
right stood what seemed to be an old Gothic church, 
and on the walls and sides of the houses which surround 
the space in front of the Conservatoire—for the Rue St 
Martin lies in a densely populated quarter of Paris 
—were sketched outlines of pillars, staircases, and 
architectural sections. 

These were the drawings of the workmen; for a 
Parisian ouvrier will not work without his full-sized plan |j 
before him; and if there be no wall to sketch it upon, 
he will sooner build one than dispense with his whim. 

We ascended the steps. The door-keeper laid down 
his newspaper. He regretted to say that the museum || 
was unfortunately closed. It was one of their cleaning- 
days; but if madame would return to-morrow, she 
would find it open. Our introductory letter, however, 
smooths away every difficulty, and we enter. 

‘Will you go up stairs first, or down to the ground- 
floor?’ asks my companion, pointing alternately to two 
flights of stairs—the one leading upwards to a higher || 
door, and the other tending down to a cool shady hall 
beneath, whence branched many other doors and pas- 
sages. The outer steps, it appears, have conducted us 
nearly to the level of the first story. 

We choose the higher range, and straightway enter 
a long gallery, filled, as we are told, with a valuable 
collection of ancient machine-models, tools, &c., where 
we inspect with some interest a little working-table, 
formerly the property of poor lock-making Louis XVL.; 
and another, entitled, curiously enough, ‘a picture- 
working table,’ presented by Peter the Great of Russia 
to the Academy of Science. Hence we passed through 
a gallery of acoustics, into a suite of three smaller | 
rooms, called the ‘Galerie d’Optique,’ which used | 
formerly to be the Cabinet of Physics, wherein the | 
celebrated chemist Charles gave his interesting lectures. || 
Here we see a variety of those amusing results which |] 
science throws off for the delight of the uninitiated, || 
like ‘dew-drops from the lion’s mane;’ such as cos- | 
moramas, stereoscopes, prisms, mirrors—which widen : 


ludicrously, or lengthen preternaturally the face of the 
gazer—d types, and optical delusions of every 
description. Here, also, we are shewn the pianoforte 
of Madame de Maintenon—an attenuated brass-inlaid 
instrument, with very yellow keys and slender legs; 
a steel mirror of Chinese manufacture ; some fine lunar 
; some Indian gongs, and intricate carved 
ivory puzzles, balls within balls; and a remarkably |) 
good camera-obscura—the largest we have ever seen— || 
which, being placed in one of the windows, gives a 


living picture of the neighbouring street, with its |} 


specimens of china and glass, 
Roman and Etruscan pottery, English, Dresden, and 
French ware, &c. We have seen all these before, and 


to greater advantage, at the porcelain-manufactory of 
Sevres; and so we pass on without delay into a gallery 
of physical instruments. This gallery, says our scien- 
tific friend, contains ‘riches fineless.’ It was, for the 
most part, formed by Charles, and contains one of the 
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most powerful electric-batteries in existence. This 
formidable battery stands on an elevated platform at 
| the upper end of the gallery, a very legion of wires and 


| Leyden-jars. Yonder, too, are the apparatus for 


i) electro-plating, galvanising, oxydising (with specimens 


of oxydised silver), machines for medalling, magnets of 
gigantic size, chromatropes, and all kinds of chemical 
appliances. It is likewise pleasant to observe Charles’s 
first oiled-silk models of the balloon; but, above all 
else, I am interested in a series of quaint instruments, 
compounded chiefly of wire and steel plates, and little 
aquare mahogany boxes, which are ranged in long | be 

down one side of the room, with specimen- 
pages of odd hieroglyphic writing lying before each. 
These are nothing less than models of all the different 
kinds of electric-telegraphs—marvellous steps, by 
which that greatest of all marvels has risen to its 
present perfection. Strange and various are the cha- 
racters which it first described. Some are traced in 
circles or crosses, on long slips of parchment ; some are 
sketched upon white cylinders; some are written in 
slender strokes, like the ancient Irish Ogham; some 
convey their messages by means of tiny holes, stamped 
out of the paper by a kind of little stiletto. One is 
irresistibly struck by the notion, that at this time the 
lightning was learning to write. I have now awakened 
to all the wonderful resources of this building; and I 
am desirous of knowing if lectures are frequently 
given there. 

‘Lectures,’ says our friend, ‘are given in these 
galleries every day, and upon every branch of science.’ 

‘ Have we much more to see?” 

An official standing by smiles and answers for our 
friend: Madame has as yet scarcely traversed half 
the galleries. 

Nothing, by the way, can exceed the civility of these 
moustached and blue-bloused attendants, who are 
dispersed in all directions throughout the rooms, and 
who start forward, upon the slightest indication, to 
illustrate the working of a model, or to exhibit the 
changes of views in a cosmorama. 

At the upper end of this gallery, we into a 
amall circular room, filled with specimens of the watch 
and clock maker’s art, amongst which the most remark- 
able are a series of experiments in the construction of 
maritime clocks by the renowned Ferdinand Berthoud ; 
several richly ornamented time-pieces by Bréguet ; that 
celebrated little automaton figure of a lady playing 
upon the guitar, popularly called La Vicilleuse, which 
is supposed to have been made by Vaucanson, and has 
lately been repaired by Robert Houdin; a clock by 
Martinet of London, which shews the mean time, the 
dates of the day, year, week, and the age of the moon; 
and a very famous flute-playing clock, by Kiubzing of 
Neuwied, on the Rhine. Hence we pass to another 
long gallery, running parallel with that in which we 
saw the electric-telegraphs. It contains drawings and 
models of descriptive geometry, odd little cubes of 
coloured pasteboard, diagrams, and machines shaped 
like hour-glasses, and made of coloured threads—all 
very inexplicable and tantalising; models for stone- 
cutting and building; of flying-staircases, twin-stair- 


cases, Swiss cottages, Hindoo temples, and celebrated | all 


Roman and Greek edifices. Also a series of printing 
types, of every size and design, ancient, modern, or 
foreign. Nor must we omit to mention an amusing 
collection of attempts at the production of perpetual 
motion—all of which, by the way, are perfectly still. 

The next thing is a Gallery of Railways, somewhat 
uninteresting; and the next is devoted to geometric 
mechanics and dynamometric tools. We have become 
by this time rather fatigued. Our heart sinks within 
us at the recollection of the yet unexplored ground-floor, 
and we ask if this be not the last gallery we have left 
to see on the first story. 


* Not the last,’ says our friend, opening a large door, 


‘along the centre, and one down either side. 


before which we have just arrived; ‘the last but one. 
This is the grand gallery of Machines Matrices.’ 
what a gallery! One long vista of a room, filled 
with three ranges of valuable working-models; one 
Here is 
every kind of beautiful machinery—beautiful even in 
our unscientific eyes—steam-engines, railway-engines, 
screw-propellers, water-mills, iron, suspension, and 
tubular bridges ; models of mines and shafts, and the 
instruments used in working them; hydraulic-presses, 
steam-presses, and many more than we can now remem- 
ber—all yright, polished, and capable of being worked, 
with every little wheel, chain, piston, and tiny valve 
glittering in the sunlight like silver and gold. Here, 
too, with a glow of proud recognition, we meet some 
names honourable alike to England and to science— 
James Watt’s, Woolf's, Maudslay’s steam-engines, and 
Wattman’s spiral pump. So interested are we in this 
wondrous gallery, that all weariness is forgotten, and 
it is with difficulty that we are at length persuaded to 
descend to the ground-floor, which is, necessarily, equal 
in extent to all that we have hitherto traversed. 

Down here it is cool and shady, and after resting 
for a few moments, we proceed with renewed energy. 
This first compartment is a gallery of weights and 
measures of all nations and ages; and this, a gallery of 
weaving-machines, amongst which the most remarkable 
are the Indian weavers’ frames—Mull Jenny’s weaving 
apparatus for cotton and combed wool—and an appara- 
tus for knitting, invented in the reign of Louis XIV., 
by one Francois, and restored and improved under 
Louis XVI. by Bastide. Yonder vast and complicated 
engine, which somewhat inappropriately occupies the 
entire centre of the gallery, is the identical machinery 
employed in elevating the obelisk of Luxor in the 
Place de la Concorde. 

The next gallery to this would be particularly note- 
worthy were not one so weary. It contains all the 
machinery purchased by the Freneh government at the 
great Industrial Exhibition of All Nations in 1851, and 
abounds in English names and inventions. In the 
succeeding gallery, which is likewise stocked with 
machinery, we revive to something like interest at sight 
of the instruments used for the manufacture of the 
assignats (or bonds secured on clerical property), which 
were issued by the National Assembly during that oy 4 
stage of the French Revolution, when, according to 
Carlyle, ‘ money was a standing miracle.’ 

We now enter the ground-floor of the southern wing, 
and find it contains a series of galleries entirely given 
up to implements of agriculture; models of farmyards, 
stables, and out-offices; anatomical models of the 
horse ; "plates descriptive of veterinary surgery; and 
newly invented self-acting machines of every ikind for 
reaping, thrashing, chaff-cutting, &c. One long gallery 
is completely filled by an army of ploughs. 

Another door is now opened, and we find ourselves 
in the large hall of the ground-floor. We have at 
length seen all the galleries of the Conservatoire. We 
mount from the cool basement story to that outer door 
by which we first entered the building. The perseve- 
ring door-keeper, still basking in the burning sun with 
the luxurious enjoyment that might befit a sala- 
mander ‘to the manner born,’ starts up once more, 
and with a profusion of bows informs us that the 
librarian, who is in the church, will admit us if we 
knock upon the door, and so wishes us good-morning. 
We cross the courtyard, knock, and are admitted into 
the building. 

‘This church,’ says our ‘has lately been 
restored and decorated. We consider it one of the 
most exquisite specimens of Gothic architecture in 


Exquisite indeed ! It consists of a centre and two side 
are covered with books, shelf above shelf—two long 
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tables, containing writing-materials, extend down the 
middle; and there are seats and reading-desks in 
abundance for the students. The interior is gorgeously 
painted in the medieval style. Pillars, arches, ceiling 
—all are ornamented with elaborate and beautiful 
designs, rich, in scarlet, azure, and gold. Windows of 
. Tich stained-glass light either end of the hall. The 

pulpit, with its airy staircase, is similarly decorated, 


be impossible to read there, much less to 
After all, it is probably not much used, except 


modate them.’ 
* Yes,’ adds our friend; ‘and not only is it filled, 


every description.’ 

Hearing this, we examine the titles of the books 
with some curiosity, and find that all are works upon 
chemistry, architecture, physics, mechanics, natural 
philosophy, mineralogy, geology, mining, metallurgy, 
astronomy, and the experimental sciences. There are, 
we are told, in all 15,000 of these expensive and 
learned volumes. 

Here, also, is a valuable collection of manuscripts 
and curious papers ; amongst the latter, an autograph 
letter from Fulton to the French ss offering 
for sale his invention of the application of steam- 
power to the purposes of navigation. 

‘And now,’ says our companion, as we pass once 
more out into the courtyard, ‘ you have seen all.’ 

Quite silently we traverse the space, and ascend 
the opposite steps. Turning round to take one fare- 
well glance at the church and the museum, we observe 
that the shadows are reversed from where they lay on 
our arrival, and that the yellow sunlight already wears 
the paly tint of evening. Our watth says four o’clock. 
Six hours have elapsed since we entered in the morn- 
ing with our introductory letter, and our anticipations 
of not being sufficiently amused. Time has, indeed, 
flown with us to-day; but the six hours have not, 
we trust, been altogether misspent. 

‘But you have not yet passed an opinion upon your 
visit,’ observes our friend somewhat maliciously as we 
thread our way along the Rue du Vertbois. 
you think of the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers?’ 

*I think it a National Honour.’ 


ANECDOTES OF THE AUSTRIAN POLICE. 
HERR VON MEYER. 


Maxy an Englishman who has been annoyed by the 
Austrian police, will have a sort of gratification in 


Vienna, during the time of Prince Metternich’s govern- 
ment. My stories are of such a whimsical description, 


pages of a romance than at the office of a magistrate 
in one of the capitals of Europe: still, they are both 
literally true. 

I am a Hungarian, a resident of Pesth. My business 
had called me to Vienna, whence, after a stay of several 
days, I was to return to Pesth to meet a merchant, 
who, in a lawsuit of importance, had to receive my 
= advice. Having prepared everything for my 

departure, and purchased my ticket for the steamer, 
which started early in the morning of the next day, I 
I took 


reading what happened to me with the police of 


that one might rather expect to meet with them in the | you 


a great deal of trouble, searched all my things over 
and over again—for I wanted the passport, in order to 
obtain a certificate by the police that I was allowed to 
depart with the steamer—but the wretched bit of paper 
was not to be found. What was I to do? My first 
idea was to try whether I might get my ee of 
permission to depart without the passport. I appeared 
at the office of the police, stated oe 
= having mye my passport to the 

was registered, I expected to be gratified with the 
certificate; but the answer was, that it could not be 
granted to me. It had too often happened, that 
Hungarians had given their passports to Polish or 


Italian refugees, and, consequently, I had to satisfy the | 


magistrate of my innocence in this respect. They were 
right, indeed: such transactions had often occurred; 
and all my lamentations about my loss, if I were forced 
to miss the appointed meeting, proved to be useless, 
I was almost driven to despair, when even at the 
Hungarian chancery, no immediate remedy could be 
obtained. I then called upon the secretary of Prince 
Metternich, Herr von H——, who was a Hungarian 


office, where it 


of my acquaintance, entertaining a faint hope that he | 


might perhaps know how to help me. He understood 
all about my position, the loss to which I was exposed, 
and, regretting sincerely my difficulty, wished ear- 
nestly to assist me. ‘But,’ said he, ‘ the police are quite 
right, and could not have behaved otherwise, because 
they have —_. received sharp instructions about 
passports ; refore I see only one way before me 
to help you a of the difficulty. If you will make 
use of my intimation, you must pledge your parole 
@honneur that for at least two years from to-day you 
will be silent about it.’ 

* Well, said I, ‘with the greatest pleasure, for you 
see I must have my certificate.’ 

* Now, then,’ continued he, ‘listen to me. Go back 
to the office of the police, and speak to them as 
insolently as you can. Being a Hungarian, you will 
find that easy enough. If, then, you find that even 
such language does not promote your affair, address 
the magistrate with the following words :—“ Do you 
know, sir, that I am determined not to speak any 
more to you: I wish to speak to Herr von Meyer.” 
You will see this make a wonderful impression.’ 

With thanks, I took my leave of Herr von H——, 
jumped into a cab, in order to spare my lungs for the 
police, and arrived well prepared to let them feel the 
full weight of my anger. 

‘Well, sir,’ said I, entering the office, and speaking 
as harshly as possible, ‘have you considered my affair, 


do | and shall I have my certificate ?’ 


The man and the clerks stared at me in wonder. 
At last one of them said I had received their answer, 
and it must be so. 

‘What!’ cried I, increasing my rage, which I had 


are fully accredited with you? I shall certainly not 
submit to such an abuse of authority, and must tell 
you once more I demand my certificate.’ 


Mow the magistente got angry, , and shouted: ‘ Hold 
your tongue, sir! or I will ‘eae into a residence 
which you certainly shall not prefer to your hotel.’ 

‘Oh,’ said I, being at the end of my insolence, ‘do 
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. you know, sir, that I am determined not to speak any 
: more to you? J wish to speak to Herr von Meyer !’ a! 
The words had an instantaneous effect; the coun- 
tenances of the clerks, and even that of the magistrate, 
; were changed; they winked, and whispered; a mes- 
senger left the room, and one minute after, the chief 
of the police entered, up to me, and said: 


| the spell of his name?’ 
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| ‘Console yourself, Herr von J——-. You shall have 
certificate.’ 


the of Rar wen tod 
worked, and the anticipation of Herr von H—— 
proved to be correct. I received my permission to 
start, and arrived in time at Pesth. 

You may imagine how often during my passage, and 
afterwards, I asked myself: ‘But who may be this 
mysterious Herr von Meyer, who holds the police under 
However, there was no solu- 
| tion of the enigma, and I had, moreover, pledged myself 
i] to be silent at least for two years about it. In the 
meantime, I fell in with a book, in which also the name 
of Herr von Meyer was mentioned as that of a person 
of great influence and patronage ; andI said to myself, 
Should this man perhaps be the ‘rosy Meyer!’ aclever 
fellow, whom I had known as a student at Jena. 
Unfortunately, Meyer is a name like Smith and Baker, 
and all my studies and inquiries did not help me out 
of the darkness. 

At last, during the revolution, I met again Herr 
von H——, who had joined our common cause; and 
my first conversation with him turned upon the kind 
service he had rendered me some years ago in Vienna. 

He gave a hearty laugh, and said: ‘ And you really 
do not yet know who Serr von Meyer was?’ 

*No, sir, I do not.’ 

‘Well, then, I must tell you: Herr von was 
the watchword for the police of that day when you 
called upon me.’ 

Now, indeed, the mystery was cleared up. They 
took me for one of the body, because I knew their 
secret, and considered that I had a good reason for the 
insolence I lavished upon them. Herr von H—— knew 
his men; and I wish everybody who incurs difficulties 
with the police at Vienna to be protected by such an 
influential man as Herr von Meyer. 


THE TOBACCO-POUCH. 


I was sitting at Sperl’s in Vienna, smoking com- 
fortably my good Hungarian tobacco, of which I had 
taken with me what I considered would do for the 
time of my stay in the capital, of about four weeks or 
a little more. My tobacco-pouch lay before me on the 
table. After a few minutes, I observed a gentleman 
stepping near. He took a seat beside me, praised the 
fine flavour of my tobacco, and begged to be allowed 
a pipeful of it. 

‘ With pleasure,’ said I, offering him my pouch ; and 
he over and over again praised the fine Hungarian 
tobacco, and then went on asking, in a quite harmless 
way, as it appeared : 

‘Have you brought much of it ?’ 

‘Weil,’ replied I, without any apprehension, ‘as 
much as I intend to use myself—a few pounds only.’ 

*If so,’ said he, ‘I'll tell you it’s my duty to take 
you to the next station. Being a member of the 
I must call you to account. Where do you reside ?’ 

* At the White Fox Hotel, No. 4. 

‘act.’ 

*I can have no objection, being well aware that your 
base spy-system will force me at any rate to submit, 
however disgraceful your proceedings may be.’ 

So saying, I stood up and followed him, after having 
been deprived of my pipe and pouch, the delicti. 
When under-way, I remembered that I had given as 
the number of my room 4, instead of 5, which was the 
real one—a circumstance I did not attach any impor- 
tance to, and so I thought it even not worth while to 
correct the mistake. This, however, was to give an 

turn to the matter. 

When I went upstairs at my hotel, I could see, from 
the face and the winking of the waiter, that he knew 
the character of my companion ; and when we reached 
| Our floor, I called the waiter, and said: ‘I have told 


this gentleman that I live here at No. 4, and he wishes 
to ascertain whether that is really the case 

* Yes, of course, sir,’ said the waiter, with another 
wink at me; and then turning to the spitzel (spy), he 
continued: ‘This gentleman resides with us, and his 
name and legitimation are marked down in our book.’ 

‘Well,’ replied the spitzel, ‘then open us the door.’ 

‘That, I am sorry to say,’ answered the waiter, ‘is 
for the moment an impossibility, as the companion of 
Herr von Theodorovich—here he bowed to me—has 
put the key in his pocket, when he went out.’ 

I now began to guess what the waiter intended. 
Theodorovich, a friend of mine, stayed next door to 
me; he resembled me so much that he often had been 
mistaken for me; and I made up my mind to enter 
upon the fun, hoping that, under such circumstances, 
there might be found means to escape the penalty 
of several hundred florins which I had in prospect. 

* You see,’ said I then to the spitzel, ‘that Iam borne 
out by = man’s evidence. What can you still 


‘To search your luggage, sir, and to seize the 
tobacco; but, having your confession, I will spare you 
the trouble to have broken up the door of your room. 
Waiter, you have to answer for that gentleman!’ - 

‘Very well,’ replied the waiter, ‘as far as we are 
bound to do.’ The spitzel then went away, and I 
remained alone with the waiter. 

‘ Well, sir,’ said this man to me, ‘ you have fallen into 
a sad pickle; but I shall help you out. Only do what 
I tell you. Herr von Theodorovich starts to-morrow 
early in the morning. Then you shall become again 
Herr von J——; but mind not to be put out by 
——: whatsoever. I am sure we shall cozen that 
spitzel. I dislike the mean scoundrels, who would 
fain enlist every poor waiter in their infamous order. 
We depend on ote police ; and there is no waiter in 
Vienna who is not in some way or other connected 
with them, a great many even as spies. Is it not a 
shame, sir?’ 

Next morning, about noon, a carriage came up to 
the White Fox Hotel, and the spitzel jumped om in 
order to take Herr von Theodorovich to the police. 
‘Oh,’ said the waiter, ‘then I am sorry to say Herr 
von Theodorovich has started early this morning with 
the first steamer for Pesth. We had no power to 
prevent him from going.’ 

‘ Well,’ replied the spitzel, ‘I think I should rather 
see upaltye and then he entered the coffee-room, where, 
amongst other visitors to the capital, I was quietly 
sitting, having a cup of coffee, and smoking my excel- 
lent Hungarian tobacco. ‘Why,’ he shouted, when he 
perceived me, ‘ there he is sitting!’ 

‘ What do you want, sir?’ asked I quietly, when he 
came up to me. 

‘What do I want? I'll take you to the police, Herr 
von Theodorovich. 

* You are mistaken, sir,’ said I; ‘my name is J—.’ 

‘Oh,’ exclaimed * your dissimulation is of no 
use. Waiter, what’s this gentleman’s name?’ 

‘Herr von J——,’ was the answer, which puzzled 
the man a little; still, he was by no means put out. 
‘ Which room do you occupy ?’ asked he. 


*No. 5.’ 

‘ Five,’ muttered the spitzel. ‘ Waiter, is that 
correct ?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied the waiter: ‘here is the book of 
the hotel... This gentleman occupies No. 5; and 
Herr von Theodorovich, who departed this morning, 


stayed at No. 4.’ 


‘Well, that will all be put right at the police-office. 
Make haste and come,’ said the ruffian. 
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chief | Hungarian nobleman to the police under a false pretence 
| said: Bassama ter——, you shall repent of your attempt. 


*Do you know this pipe, sir?’ 
‘I have seen many such pipes in Hungary, but I 
cannot say that I am acquainted with this particular 


pe. 
‘ Well, did you not tell this man that you had several 
of Hungarian tobacco brought with you?’ 
*That’s a mistake. I never saw that man; he must 
have mistaken me for somebody else.’ 


ho, 

after having examined it, looked angrily at the spitzel. 
‘How is this?’ he asked the fellow; who then told 
everything he had to say, and insisted upon his opinion, 
that he had detected me at Sperl’s. 

The magistrate sent for the waiter of my hotel, and 
asked him my name. 

‘Herr von J——,’ said the waiter. 

Now the spitzel had lost his ground. 

‘Sir’ shouted the magistrate, ‘what a confusion 


‘I should not mind it,’ said I, ‘if only my case 

would be of use to others, and prevent for the future 
unnecessary and false incriminations.’ 

I took the honest waiter home with me in my cab, 


and under-way we had a good laugh at the spy, whom 
we had so completely succeeded in cozening. 


THE DUTIES OF THE PRESS. 

The press is an open place where any one may bring 
counsel for his fellows—a tribunal where he may prefer 
complaints against grievance and injustice. Around it 
the high and the low, the rich and the poor, may gather 
together, all being represented; and its tendency, if not 
to make all men one great family, is at least to make them 


refinement, enjoyment, luxury, improvement, be ministered 
by the fancifully adorned books the press produces. 
of old, let standard, classical, enduring works be care- 


2 


the business of mind, the duty of philanthropy, this ‘ very 
stuff o’ the conscience,’ that those who can employ the 
machinery should keep in view what the world now needs 
for its advancement and happiness, and what, in its present 


THE GLOWWORM. 
A star with loving eyes gazed on a flower, 
And stooped to kiss it in its leafy bed: 
Alas! one would have thought so high a power 
Too fair, too bright, too pure to be misled. 


His brother stars all gathered in their spheres 
In grief and anger at the spirit’s fall, 7 
Appealing to their queen, the Moon, in tears 
Imploring her the truant to recall. 
‘No more, no more,’ with grief replied the queen, 
‘Can such false spirit enter our pure skies; 
Or many a loving star would then, I ween, 
Pay sinful homage to some flow’ret’s eyes. 
His earth-bound nature to a worm must change, 
And o’er the cold damp ground for ever crawl— 
A lesson to all stars too prone to range, 
How difficult to rise if once they fall.’ 


Thus saying, with a tearful glance, she turned 
Into a crawling worm that fallen star; 
But could not quench the light within which burned 
With a pure brilliancy that shone afar. 
And many an eve his lowly way he wends, 
That bright light shining, and with tearful eyes, 
Where he may gaze upon his early friends 
And his lost home within the clear blue skies. 
NETTLEBED, N. J. T. 


SCAVENGERS VERSUS DUSTMEN. 

In London, it is for scavengers and other 
humble public officials to apply to individuals for gratuities, 
at Christmas. The two following documents proceed 
from two rival sets of street-cleaners in a particular 
district of the metropolis, and may be considered as 
curiosities in their way : 

‘To tne Wortny Innapitants OF THE WARDS OF 
Sr Pauv’s, Bripce Street, anp Tuames Street.—Lapizs 
anp GEnTLEMEN—We, the SCAVENGERS in the employ 
of Mr Reapine, do make humble application to you for a 

i Boz, which you are usually so kind as to give ; 


; | and to prevent imposition on you, and fraud on us (which 


is frequently attempted by giving Bills similar to the one 
now presented), we humbly hope you will not give your 
Bounty to any who cannot produce a Medal with the 
Portrait of H.M.G.M. Victoria, Queen of Great Britain, 
on one side, and on the reverse, in commemoration of 
Her Majesty’s visit to the City of London, Nov. 9, 1837, 
John Cowan, Esq., Lord Mayor.—Henry Smart, Jonn 
Hemiey, Firur. Driscorr, Con. Patrick 
James Neat, James Racan, NIcHOLLs, 
Parnrick Suay.—No connection with the Dustmen. Please 
not to return this Bill’ 

*To THe Wortny INHABITANTS OF THIS WARD.—LADIES 
anp GentLEMEN—We, your constant DUSTMEN, in the 
employ of Mr Reppry, contractor for the above dis- 
trict, make humble application to you for a Christmas 
Bor, which you are generally so kind as to give; and to 
prevent Imposition on you, and Fraud on us, which is 
frequently practised by men coming dressed as Dustmen, 
and asking for the Christmas Box, telling you they are 
employed by the Contractor above named, we hope you 
will not give your bounty to any one who cannot produce 
a Medal with George IV. on one side, and on the other 
a Dog and Harp.—No connection with the Scavengers. 
Please to retain this Bill, and request to see the Medal 
when called on.—N. Garver and James Vickers.’ 
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# | poor man’s hearth.—W. J. Fox on the Duties of the Press 
towards the People. 
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